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The Month. 


ia following announcement explains itself: 





Unitep Srates Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 27, 1892. 

At the outset of the political campaign which is now 
pending, this Commission feels it to be its duty to call 
public attention to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Law in relation to political assessments or contributions, 
to inform Government employees of their rights in the 
premises, and to warn those not in the Government ser- 
vice, of whatever political party, not to infringe upon 
these rights. 

Political assessments, under any guise, are prohibited 
by law. The provisions of the law on the subject are, 
in substance, as follows: 

That no Government officer or employee shall, direct- 
ly or indirectly, solicit or receive, in any manner what- 
ever, a contribution for political purposes from any 
other Government officer or employee ; 

Second, that no Government officer or employee shall 
make a contribution for political purposes to any other 
Government officer or employee ; 

Third, that no person shall in any manner, directly 
or indirectly, solicit or receive contributions for polit- 
ical purposes in any room or building occupied by 
Government employees in the discharge of official duties ; 
and 

Fourth, that no superior officer shall discriminate 
against or in favor of any Government officer or em- 
ployee on account of his action in reference to contribu- 
tions for political purposes. Government employees 
must be left absolutely free to contribute or not as they 
see fit, and to contribute to either party according to 
their preferences ; and an employee refusing to contrib- 








ute must not be discriminated against because of such 
refusal. 

It isthe duty of the Commission to see that the pro- 
visions of this law are enforced, and it will employ 
every available means to secure the prosecution and 
punishment of whoever may violate them. The Com- 
mission requests any person having knowledge of any 
violation of this law to lay the facts before it, and it 
will at once take action upon them. 

CHARLES LYMAN, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
GerorGE D. JOHNsTON, 

; Commissioners. 


This is, in our judgment, the most noteworthy official 
utterance on the subject of Civil Service Reform since 
the passage of the act of January 16, 1883. It is the 
first instance in the history of the Commission when 
the members of that body have collectively signed and 
put forth, at the outset of a political campaign, a notice 
of their intention to enforce the assessment law in spirit 
and in letter to the full extent of the powers conferred 
on them. It isamanly, vigorous, straightforward piece 
of composition, which no human being who reads the 
English language can pretend to misunderstand. It 
contains not a word too many for strength, not a word 
too few for clearness. We commend its construction as 
a model to authors of public documents generally ; its 
spirit to the emulation of other officers of the Govern- 
ment who have equally delicate and difficult trusts con- 
fided to them ; and its warning to the politic consider- 
ation of the tribute-gatherers in either party who have 
counted on wringing blood-money out of the meagrely 
paid servants of the Government to run their campaign 
with. 


The United States Civil Service Commission is a con- 
tinuing body. It does not expire when its members 
die, or resign, or are removed. A notice which aCom- 
mission serves in July, there will be a Commission to 
execute in December. Doubtless there are some people 
who will say that, in taking such a stand, the Commis- 
sion is exceeding its authority. They might as well con- 
tend that a police officer would have noright to inter- 
fere if he saw a well-known footpad clutching his bludg- 
eon to strike a passer-by. True, the blow has not yet 
descended, and no distinct and unequivocal threats may 
have passed ; but if the officer knows the habits of the 
freebooter and the helplessness of his presumptive vic- 
tim, it is not only his right but his duty to put a stop to 
the proceedings if a fair warning will doit. 


It may be asked, further, whether there is any likeli- 
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hood that the Commission will receive the complaints 
it invites. Candor compels the assertion that it will 
probably receive many more than it will wish to prose- 
cute, It is not searching for far-fetched examples or for 
mere rumors which cannot be proved. It issued this 
notice, not for the sake of creating a sensation, but for 
strict business purposes. If anyone can present a good 
case, well authenticated, he can put the sincerity of the 
Commission’s intent to a practical test for his own 
satisfaction. At the April meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, the chair appointed a commit- 
tee of five persons ‘‘ whose duty it shall be to inquire as 
promptly and as thoroughly as they may have means 
and opportunity for so doing, into all reports of viola- 
tions and attempted violations of the law intended 
to prevent the levying of political assessments upon 
office-holders.’’ With the aid of this committee, of the 
clerks whom attempts have been made to mulct, and of 
a host of other citizens whose sole interest in the matter 
is based on their abhorrence of the assessment practice, 
the Commission may confidently hope to reap a good 


crop—always provided that there shall be a good crop to 
reap. 


The Duer incident bids fair to take its place along- 
side of the Baltimore primary scandal as a fragrant 
illustration of modern postal politics in Maryland. It 
appears, from the correspondence on the subject, that 
E. F. Duer was appointed in 1889 postmaster at Prin- 
cess Anne. Under his management the office rose 
last spring from the fourth class to a place in the Presi- 
dential list. Naturally, Mr. Duer expected to be named 
as his own successor, and his application seems not 
only to have been favored by the great body of his 
neighbors, but to have borne also the endorsement of 
three-fourths of the members of the State Republican 
committee. But there happened to be another appli- 
cant in the person of one Lankford, whose chief support- 
er was a delegate-elect to the Minneapolis convention, 
with a vote which he was at liberty to cast for or against 
the President’s renomination; and Mr. Duer finds a 
suspicious coincidence in the fact that Lankford’s nom- 
ination was sent to the Senate on the same day that this 
delegate stopped over in Washington on his way to Min- 
neapolis and called on the President. 


On what defensible principle the President can have 
acted it is difficult to understand. He appears to have 
made a choice at once unpopular and inexpedient from a 
merely partisan point of view. He doubtless argued that, 
in the case of a State so persistently Democratic as Mary- 
land, one vote in a Republican convention is worth a 
hundred at the polls; but this is hardly the sort of math- 
ematics which he would care to make the basis of an ar- 
gument addressed to the whole people of the United 
States, whose interests he is under obligation to guard. 
If Mr. Duer had conducted his fourth-class office accepta- 
bly, he was entitled to his promotion when the office was 
raised in rank. If he had not managed it acceptably, 
the discovery must have been made before the change 
took piace, and it was due him that he should be noti- 
fied of the particulars in which he had fallen short of 
the standard set up by the Postmaster-General. The 
balance-sheet of the entire operation shows on its debit 
side, first, a violation of one of the cardinal principles 
of Civil Service Reform and good government ; second, a 
gratuitous stigma cast upon a public servant; third, an 
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exhibition of contempt for the preferences of the Repub- 
licans of Princess Anne; and fourth, a slight cast upon 
the highest party authority in the State. On its credit 
side stands the single entry of a vote gained in a nomi- 
nating convention. From whatever quarter we look at 
it—whether from the point of view of principle or of 
expediency—the Duer incident presents an offence with- 
out visible excuse. 


Another episode hinging together the postal service 
and the Minneapolis convention has lately come to 
light, its central figure being a negro, Dr. William D. 
Crum, who aspired to be postmaster at Charleston, S. C. 
Crum’s colored home supporters, it seems, adopted pub- 
licly some months ago a resolution pledging their best 
efforts to secure a Harrison delegation to Minneapolis 
on condition that their man should receive the coveted 
appointment. At the convention, moreover, Crum was 
heard to boast that his affair had at last been ‘ fixed,’’ 
and, although up to that time counted among the Blaine 
forces, he joined the Harrison phalanx when the vote 
was taken. His nomination was sent to the Senate on 
June 30; but when all the facts were brought out by a 
Senatorial committee inquiry, and protests came pour- 
ing in from the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, Cot- 
ton Exchange, Merchants’ Exchange, etc., the Presi- 
dent had the good sense to withdraw it. The moral of 
the incident may be somewhat involved in doubt. Good 
citizens generally will consider the withdrawal a whole- 
some sign of the President’s intention to repudiate dis- 
creditable bargains without fear of the consequences. 
The spoilsmen will interpret it merely as a rebuke to 
Crum for being too talkative. 


We have received from an esteemed correspondent a 
protest against the editorial article entitled ‘‘ The Tail,’’ 
in the July number of Goop GOVERNMENT, on the ground 
that it does injustice to Mr. Stevenson in assuming that 
he is a spoilsman. ‘‘ Mr. Stevenson is really a Civil 
Service Reformer,’’ writes our friend—‘‘ not of the East- 
ern type, but ahead of the politicians of the West of 
either party.’’ We are heartily glad to hear this news. 
Nothing will be more welcome to every sincere Civil 
Service Reformer in the country than an assurance that 
all the praise showered upon the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President by the spoils press is undeserved. If 
the widespread popular impression on this head is false, 
Goop GOVERNMENT will be the first journal in the country 
to throw open its columns to any intimation from Mr. 
Stevenson himself—the first authority, naturally—that 
he is in sympathy with the Reform movement, and that 
the New York Suva and other newspapers of the same 
political cast have been maligning him. 


As far as Civil Service Reform is concerned, the two 
great parties have shown about equal consideration for 
its spirit in the choice of chairmen for their respective 
National Committees. Mr. Harrity’s record as post- 
master at Philadelphia is too fresh in the public memory 
to call for recital here, and Mr. Carter’s direction of the 
office-holders’ brigade in Minneapolis, in the campaign 
for the renomination of President Harrison, is still fresher. 
Each man was chosen because of his party’s faith in his 
cleverness as a political strategist. The reflection that the 
one who succeeds in seating his candidate in the White 
House will probably exercise a very marked influence 
on the conduct of the next Administration, is not gratify- 
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ing to the reformelement on either side. This is one of 
the fortunes of war which cannot be averted, but must be 
faced with a resolve to mitigate its evils as far as a reso- 
lute front and plain speech will do so. 


The judicial rebukes recently given to partisan gerry- 
manders in Michigan and New York have furnished a 
text for much editorial abuse of the political organiza- 
tions in whose interest these apportionments were made. 
The fact is, however, that no party has ever yet shown 
itself too good to make use of a gerrymander when op- 
portunity offered. Probably no party ever will while 
public sentiment on the subject remains as sluggish as 
now. The latest offence of this sort is always accepted 
by the mass of the people as a mere offset for some former 
offence which the other side may have committed when 
it was in power. The indifference manifested by a pa- 
triotic Corsican to the horrors of a vendetta is due to the 
fact that it is an ancient institution, in whose perpetua- 
tion everybody on the island either has had or may one 
day have ashare. So with the gerrymander in America. 
What the Democrats have done in Michigan and New 
York finds its counterpart in the work of the Republi- 
cans in California and Pennsylvania. It is a bad busi- 
ness, whoever may doit. It is a legitimate outgrowth 
of the spoils idea in politics, however, and is to be got 
rid of in the same way as the rest of the fruits of the 
spoils idea—by the education of a healthy public sen- 
timent. 


Special attention is invited to a commentary on As- 
sistant Attorney-General Tyner’s so-called ‘‘ opinion ’”’ 
in the Baltimore primary scandal, which appears on 
another page. The ‘‘opinion,’’ being encumbered with 
legal technicalities, was turned over to a legal expert to 
dissect, and this is the result. A suspicion may be ex- 
cited in the mind of the reader that the author of the 
article, in the process of dissecting Mr. Tyner’s argu- 
ment, has incidentally dissected Mr. Tyner himself. It 
is but fair to say that, if this be the case, the fault is not 
the critic’s but Mr. Tyner’s, whose opinion was so insig- 
nificant, when stripped of its imposing cover of verbiage, 
that a keen-edged scalpel might be excused for cutting 
through it and damaging the hand that set it up. It is 
easy to imagine the discomfort with which amanin Mr. 
Tyner’s position, if he retains any professional pride 
whatever, must regard such a piece of absurdity after it 
has gone out of his possession and cannot be recalled. 
His present experience will doubtless be valuable to him 
as a lesson in the unwisdom of delivering snap judg- 
ments on street corners, especially to a brother officer 
who has no better taste than to drag his unconsidered 
words into a Congressional investigation. 


The action of the National Civil Service Reform: 


League at its latest annual meeting in Baltimore, 
in voting to merge the Civil Service Record and the 
Civil Service Reformer in one central organ, na- 
tional in its character and scope, is doubtless too 
well-known to the friends of reform everywhere to call 
for more than this passing notice. Goop GOVERNMENT, 
which has now for two successive months been placed 
before the former readers of the Record and the Re- 
former, has fallen heir to their prestige—a fact that 
gave it the right to take up the work of its ancestors 
with Volume Twelve, where the elder of them laid it 
down. This we may call the abstract fact in the case, 
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The concrete fact is a combined subscription-list of 
sturdy proportions and irreproachable quality. All these 
names and addresses have been transferred to the books 
of Goop GOVERNMENT, and each subscriber to either of 
the old papers will receive this journal in its stead to 
the end of his unexpired term. After that we shall hope 
to hold every one of them by a renewed tie, and in the 
meantime we shall endeavor to pick up not a few new 
friends of our own. We bespeak from the grand army 
of good citizens everywhere the same hearty support 
and coéperation which the Record and Reformer enjoyed 
in their local work. A more comprehensive title was 
one of the necessities, and a broader field one of the 
objects, of the change wrought by the League; but new 
clothes must not be allowed to impair old friendships. 
To every subscriber we say: Goop GOVERNMENT is 
merely aiming to concentrate energies hitherto divided, 
and to appeal to a wider multitude of readers than its 
ancestors. It stands ready to fight your home battles 
for reform with just as good a will as they did. All it 
asks is that you will show it where it can break a lance 
in your behalf. 





An Outrage. 


Blea country has witnessed, during the last month, 
one of those spectacles which, from time to time, 
bring a blush to the cheek of every believer in popular 
institutions. A Senator from Pennsylvania was able, by 
a contemptible trade upon the courtesy of the body to 
which he was elected, to hold in suspense the nomina- 
tion of a lawyer of the highest rank and an estimable 
citizen whom the President had chosen for Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The only fact which stood in the way of the prompt 
elevation of George F. Shiras to the highest judicial 
honors was a misfortune which he shared in common 
with 5,258,012 other men, women and children, of hail- 
ing from a State which keeps such a man as J. Donald 
Cameron as its representative in the federal Senate. If 
Mr. Shiras had been a resident of Michigan or Texas, 
Idaho or Nevada, Mr. Cameron’s objection would not 
have weighed as much as a kernel of corn in the scale 
against him. The theory upon which an over-polite 
Senate proceeds is that each Senator owns in fee an un- 
divided half-interest in the State which sends him to 
Washington. It is an illusion from which the victims 
will some day be awakened by a fearful shock. 

If there is one thing which the whole people, regard- 
less of party, have found cause to praise in President 
Harrison’s administration, it is his admirable choice of 
judges for the federal bench. None of his predeces- 
sors has made a better record; few have made as good. 
That one solitary spoilsman, of mediocre intelligence 
and debatable character, should be able to obstruct the 
best purposes of the President and the benefit of the 
people by pleading his personal pique, is an outrage. 








| gens DerinED.—The Chattanooga Zimes, a Dem- 

ocratic newspaper, says that ‘‘ the Mugwumps are 
simply a large and growing number of American citi- 
zens, among the most intelligent, enterprising, honor- 
able of our population; who, while taking a lively in- 
terest in politics, attach themselves to no party, seek no 
office, ask no favors, make their own living, many being 
honestly wealthy, of much social weight and wide in- 
fluence,’’ 
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Mr. Tyner’s “Opinion” in the Baltimore Cases. 
R. JAMES N. TYNER is a public officer; for this 
reason, and for no other, the letter bearing his 
signature which accompanies the minority report of the 
House Civil Service Committee on the Baltimore post- 
office investigation is a subject of interest sufficiently 
general to justify criticism. If Mr. Wanamaker chooses 
to employ and pay a lawyer of his own selection, the re- 
turn he gets for his money concerns the public no more 
than do the diligence and honesty of his salesmen or 
the erudition and good morals of his Sunday school 
teachers. But, since the people of the United States 
pay Mr. Tyner’s wages, the people of the United States 
may reasonably want to know what manner of man re- 
ceives their money, and for what kind of work. 

The Assistant Attorney-General for the Post Office 
Department assures the Postmaster-General: ‘‘ You 
were correct in stating that ‘in an incidental way’ I 
had expressed the opinion that these primaries did not 
‘come within the Civil Service Law relating to elec- 
tions,’’’ and adds: ‘‘I have not since learned any- 
thing that changes that impression.’’ But he is careful 
to explain: ‘My knowledge of the primaries was lim- 
ited, and what I did know about them was gathered 
from a brief conversation with you and from reading a 
very few pages of the report of the postoffice inspectors 
whom you sent to Baltimore.’’ I can imagine noth- 
ing less trustworthy on this subject than the report of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s inspectors, unless perhaps it may be 
the statements of Mr. Wanamaker himself, and readi- 
ly believe that Mr. Tyner felt his knowledge of the facts 
to be ‘‘ limited ’’—though for this he had only himself 
to blame, since the report of Mr. Roosevelt either lay 
or might have lain on his desk. The ‘‘impression’”’ 
which he derived from this ‘‘ limited knowledge,’’ how- 
ever, and which remains unchanged by any information 
he may since have acquired, is so extraordinary that a 
further explanation of what he supposed the primaries 
in question to be when the “‘ impression '’ was produced, 
would be at least interesting. In a subsequent part of 
his letter he summarizes the material provisions of what 
he here calls ‘‘the Civil Service Law relating to elec- 
tions,’’ as follows : 

Section 11 of the act prohibits members or officers of both 
Houses of Congress, and all officers of the United States, or any 
person employed in the public service, from soliciting or receiv- 
ing any contribution ‘‘ for any political purpose whatever’’ from 
any other person in the public service. 


Section 12 prohibits the soliciting or receiving of such contri- 
bution ‘“‘in any room or building occupied in the discharge of 
official duties,’’ etc. 

Section 13 prohibits the promotion, discharge, or degradation 
of any person in the public service by any other person in the 
public service for giving, withholding, or neglecting to make any 
such contribution. 

Section 14 prohibits the giving by any person in the public 
service to any other person in said service ‘‘of any money or 
valuable thing on account of or to be applied to the promotion 
of any political object whatever.”’ 

Section 15 defines each of these offences to be a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment not 
exceeding three years, or both. 

The question, therefore, as to which he expressed an 
opinion ‘‘in an incidental way’’ was simply whether 
‘‘any money or valuable thing,’’ to be applied to the 
promotion of the success of one faction over the other 
at these primaries, was given ‘‘to be applied to the 
promotion of any political object whatever.’’ Now, what 
did Mr. Wanamaker tell Mr. Tyner about the Baltimore 
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primaries which caused him to think that success in 
them did not—or even to doubt that it did—constitute 
a ‘* political object’’? Which were the ‘‘very few 
’’ of the inspectors’ report that corroborated this 
remarkable view? Have these pages disappeared from 
an expurgated edition? Or are they still to be found 
and can he refer us to them? Did he suppose these 
primaries were gospel meetings or gatherings of the 
White Cross League? And if he did not, and yet had 
the ‘‘impression’’ as to their nature which he says he 
had and still has, is he a fit man to be what he is? Or 
is he any the less unfit if he had not and has not any 
such ‘‘impression,’’ but was and is willing to affect 
this? I do not overlook the distinction he so sedu- 
lously draws between a formal official opinion and the 
utterance, ‘‘in an incidental way,’’ of ‘‘ impressions ’”’ 
derived from ‘‘limited knowledge’’ of the circum- 
stances; but, for present purposes, it is a distinction 
without a difference. I cannot agree with Mr. Tony 
Weller and his friend Mr. Pell, that if the Lord Chan- 
cellor ‘‘ damned hisself in confidence,’’ the fact of its 
being ‘‘in confidence’’ made a Parliamentary inquiry 
needless. If the holder of an important public office 
makes himself out lacking either in honesty or intelli- 
gence, the country which employs him, and a Congress 
which, as to this at least, represents the country, may 
properly have something to say about it, whether the ex- 
hibition is made ‘incidentally ”’ or officially, orally or 
in writing. 

However, I need not dwell upon Mr. Tyner’s ‘“ in- 
cidental’’ utterances, for his written opinion as given 
‘‘officially’’ in the same letter is startling enough. 
General Rule 1 of the Revised Civil Service Rules says: 
‘« Any officer, clerk or other employee in the executive 
Civil Service who shall wilfully violate Mt ae 
any of the provisions of sections 11, 12, 13 and 14 of 
the Act ’’—which provisions have been already quoted 
—‘‘shall be dismissed from the service.’’ Of this Mr. 
Tyner remarks : 


The punishment of dismissal, within the strict meaning of the 
rule, is dependent upon antecedent judicial action. How is a 
wilful violation of these sections to be determined? Only, I 
take it, by conviction upon indictment. Every person accused 
of violating the provisions of these sections is accused of a mis- 
demeanor, and the presumption of innocence runs in his favor 
until his guilt shall be determined by the forms of law. So much 
of General Rule 1, aforesaid, as deals with alleged violations of 
these statutes should be subjected to the strict rule of construc- 
tion applicable to criminal statutes, and so it follows that if the 
Postmaster-General is called upon to exercise his power of dis- 
missal in any doubtful case involving such charge. he may be 
justified in withholding action thereon until the guilt of the ac- 
cused shall have been decreed by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 


To appreciate this language let. us suppose that, in- 
stead of being accused of the particular ‘‘ misdemeanor”’ 
in question, the incriminated employees had been ac- 
cused of robbing the mails. The Assistant Attorney- 
General, if consulted in such case, would be bound con- 
sistently to say that so grave an offence could be attrib- 
uted to anyone ‘‘only, I take it, by conviction upon 
indictment,”’ for ‘‘the presumption of innocence runs 
in his favor until his guilt shall be determined by the 
forms of law,’’ and ‘‘ the punishment of dismissal is de- 
pendent upon antecedent judicial action.’’ Therefore 
the alleged criminals must remain at their posts and 
draw their salaries until a grand and a petit jury have 
successively passed upon their conduct, until all sorts of 
dilatory expedients have been unsuccessfully tried by 
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counsel on their behalf, probably until an appeal has 
been heard and determined in their case. That they 
might very possibly rob the mails again in the meantime 
is doubtless unfortunate, but this does not affect the 
argument. It is equally likely that offenders against 
the Civil Service Law would repeat their ‘‘ misdemean- 
ors’’ in the like situation; indeed, if current reports 
are to be trusted, there is good reason to suspect that 
this may have actually happened in Baltimore. 

A suggestive commentary upon this singular opinion 
is found in Judge Bradley’s charge to the jury which ac- 
quitted the ‘‘ Old Dominion”’ offenders in a similar 
case. He held, in effect, that the failure of the execu- 
tive to dismiss the persons thus accused was prima facie 
evidence of their innocence ; so that, while the Assistant 
Attorney-General says they cannot be removed until 
they have been convicted, the Judge says they cannot 
be convicted until they have been removed! The re- 
sult of the two views combined is that the Law and the 
Rules may be violated with equal impunity and become, 
practically, a dead letter. 

It is sufficiently easy to detect an underlying motive 
for all this paltry quibbling. A Postmaster-General may 
not wish his subordinates to rob the mails ; so, if there 
is reasonable ground to suspect that any of them have 
done this, he will consider these persons unfit to remain 
in the service and will purge it of them. The same 
officer may wish them to violate the Civil Service Law 
whenever he believes—very foolishly, perhaps, in some 
instances—that his own party or faction may profit by 
their wrongful acts. Then, as he is virtually an accom- 
plice in their guilt, he will seize any pretext, shrewd or 
silly, to secure them impunity; and it may be the 
business of some brother officer, whose resonant title 
would justify a popular notion that he spoke with author- 
ity on the legal phases of the case, to furnish such pre- 
texts when required. ‘The conduct of the unjust stew- 
ard in the parable would be perplexing enough were we 
bound to assume his honesty and devotion to his mas- 
ter’s interests. Mr. Wanamaker is reputed to be a care- 
ful Bible student ; and doubtless, if he speaks his can- 
did judgment, he dismisses the steward with the simple 
verdict that he was a rascal. What opinion must he 
entertain of a public officer who either refuses to carry 
out in letter_and spirit a law which he has sworn to exe- 
cute, or supplies shallow sophistry, in quantities to suit, 
to excuse another functionary called to account for such 
perjury and breach of trust? Ge 5. 





HE BURRAGE ORDINANCE STRONG ENnouGH.—Albert C. 
Burrage of Boston, the author of the ordinance for- 
bidding officers of the city government to be party cau- 
cus managers, is not alarmed at the criticism directed 
against the law, that it will be ineffective because no pen- 
alty is attached to its violation. ‘‘ What would a twenty- 
dollar fine amount to,’’ he asks, ‘‘ when a deputy super- 
intendent of acity department wanted to be chairman of 
his party ward committee? ‘The fine would be paid and 
the double representation retained. The statutes give 
a much better way to enforce this ordinance. They 
give the city the power to prescribe the duties of its em- 
ployees. This ordinance prescribes it to be the duty of 
such employees to abstain from being members of politi- 
cal committees or conventions or officers of caucuses. 
No party and no Mayor or other executive officer of the 
‘city would dare to disregard the ordinance, The pen- 
alty would be dismissal from office.’’ 
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Where Congress Leaves the Commission. 


' present House of Representatives, like the last, 
has not made a bad record, taking it all through, on 
the question of Civil Service Reform. The Civil Service 
Committee, of which Mr. Andrew is at the head, is prob- 
ably on the whole the best we have yet had in any 
House. Moreover, since the watchword of the House 
has been economy, as unwise in some of its manifesta- 
tions as it was wise in others, we are to be congratu- 
lated that the Committee on Appropriations, with Mr. 
Holman at its head, made no effort to cut down the 
clerical force of the Civil Service Commission, as some 
of the cheaper demagogues at one time prophesied it 
would ; but there should undoubtedly have been an in- 
crease. In this particular the present House compares 
disadvantageously with its nearest predecessors. In the 
Fifty-first Congress there was a decided increase in the 
appropriations for the Commission, and there was a 
somewhat less decided one in the Fiftieth Congress. 
Without these additions made in the Houses presided 
over by Messrs. Carlisle and Reed respectively, it 
would have been wholly impossible for the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to perform its lawful functions to- 
day. The very moderate liberality of the Fifty-first 
Congress enabled the Commission to catch up with its 
work, which was at that time much in arrears, and to 
hold its own steadily until the beginning of this season, 
the gradual and steady increase in work being met by a 
like constant increase in the effectiveness of the Com- 
mission’s force and the perfection of its plans. 

The Commission has now, however, begun again to 
fall a little behind. The Indian service has been in 
part classified, there has been a large increase in the 
number of other classified offices, and the service as a 
whole is steadily extending, so that the marking of the 
papers by the Central Board has begun to get in arrears, 
as it did three years ago; candidates have to wait in 
many cases two months before being notified whether 
they have passed or failed, and this in spite of every 
effort of the Commission to keep even. 

The irritating part of the affair is that, in order to 
increase the effectiveness of the Commission’s working 
force, it is not necessary that Congress should add a 
dollar to the appropriations. At present the Commis- 
sion has detailed to it, nominally, ten men as examin- 
ers from the different Departments. Some of them are 
excellent employees, others are not. The temptation 
is great, of course, for the Departmental chief to de- 
tail a share of his ‘‘dead wood’’ to the Commission. 
If there is in a Department an incompetent man whom 
it is desired not to dismiss—whether on grounds of 
pity, or on account of his old age, or because of his 
having powerful friends who would resent his dismissal 
—the Department is strongly tempted to send him over 
to the Civil Service Commission. This has been done 
again and again during the last three years. Often the 
Commission has, after trial, sent a man back even when 
it has been unable to get anyone in his place, preferring 
to do without its quota of employees rather than be 
loaded down with such incompetent stuff. 

Moreover, certain Departments do not do their duty 
in the matter. The Post Office Department, for in- 
stance, furnishes but two of the ten men, and did not 
furnish these till the Commission announced that it 
would have to cease the examination of all papers of 
candidates for the Railway Mail Service unless the De- 
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partment filled its quota. Thus the Department for 
which nearly fifty per cent. of all the work of the Com- 
mission is done, furnishes but twenty per cent. of the 
force. 

All that the Appropriations Committee need do to 
mend this is to strike off the ten detailed men from 
the rolls of the Departments in which they are now 
employed and put them on the roll of the Commission. 
This would not increase by a dollar the total expense, 
but it would give the Commission control of its own 
people, and would allow it to dismiss at once the in- 
efficient clerks and supply their places with others who 
are efficient. It may be mentioned in passing that one of 
the best proofs of the good qualities of the clerks ob- 
tained through the Civil Service examinations has been 
afforded by the Commission’s force itself. That force 
is now composed exclusively of men obtained through 
these competitive examinations, who have a peculiarly 
delicate and important kind of work to do, and who do 
it exceedingly well. 

The papers of all the candidates in the local offices 
ought to be marked by the Commission at Washington 
in order to provide a uniform system of marking and to 
do away witb all chance of local favoritism, and this 
cannot be done without some increase of force. Re- 
cently, for example, an almost accidental chain of 
causes led the Commission to investigate the markings 
of a set of papers of the candidates at one examination 
in the Philadelphia custom-house. The result showed 
such a degree of carelessness in marking these papers 
that for some time the Commission was in doubt whether 
or not to treat it as something more serious than a casual 
error. All the papers had to be re-marked by the Com- 
mission’s own force at Washington, and the examiners 
at Philadelphia were notified that if there should be a 
repetition of the offence they would be reported to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for dismissal. This was simply 
an object lesson in the folly of requiring the Commission 
to perform its duties with a force which is not directly 
subject to its commands. 








Piggy Fotoer, the Naval Chief of Ordnance, has 

an interesting personality. While he was In- 
spector of Ordnance at the Washington Navy Yard he 
took the working force out of the hands of the politi- 
cians and put it on what has since become more gen- 
erally known at other navy yards as the Civil Service 
basis. He did it despite all that the Maryland and Vir 
ginia Congressmen, who held the shop appointments as 
a dear patronage, could do or say. He had some excit- 
ing times while he was getting the force in the condi- 
tion he wanted it, but there is probably no business 
establishment in the country where the men are employ- 
ed and retained more through real merit and ability than 
at the Washington ordnanceshops. The result isshown 
in the excellent work turned out there. It is now with- 
in the capacity of the shops to do almost any kind of 
ordnance work excepting the actual manufacture of the 
forgings. The machinery has been increased gradually, 
and the output of the shops has consequently increased 
in volume until now, when a ten-inch gun can be com- 
pleted in less than four months, where a short time ago 
it took a year to do the same work. This thirteen-inch 
gun, which was estimated to consume 360 days in its 
construction, will, it now turns out, be ready for prov- 
ing in 150 days from the time it was begun,—Mew York 
Times, Washington Correspondence, 
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Why a Great Office Went Begging. 


ECRETARY BLAINE retired from the Cabinet on the 
4th of June, just nine months before the end of the 
term for which Mr. Harrison was elected to the Presi- 
dency. The President employed a considerable part of 
the interval allowed him by law for the choice of a new 
Secretary, in casting about for someone not only who 
would suit the office, but whom the office—with the pe- 
culiar conditions attached to it—would suit. 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Foster, who was finally 
selected, to say that he was not the first choice of his 
chief. He was already rendering to the government 
services for which he was especially well fitted, and the 
President doubtless hesitated to transfer him from a par- 
ticularly congenial field to one in which he would have 
to divide his energies between so many functions as fall 
to the share of the head of a great Department. The 
appointment, however, had to be made in spite of all 
objections, for the simple reason that the gentleman 
toward whom the President’s mind first turned had no 
taste for a nine-months’ appointment. 

Such is the strength of the unwritten law of federal 
administration that, no matter how highly esteemed 
personally the June appointee might be, or how valuable 
the services he might render to the country as Secretary 
of State, a Democratic President would feel bound to 
dispense with his presence in the council chamber after 
the following 4th of March; while, on the other hand, 
it had been announced and was generally believed that, 
even if Mr. Harrison should be elected to succeed him- 
self, the Cabinet list would undergo a thorough revision 
with the beginning of the term. 

A color of truth was given to this last report by the 
promptness with which sundry leading Republicans, 
who are supposed to enjoy more or less of the President’s 
confidence, came forward with defences of his alleged 
purpose. Among practical men, they argued, it was 
universally admitted that a Presidential campaign cre- 
ated many new political exigencies and obligations, 
and it would be folly for a candidate to embarrass his 
managers in the field and voluntarily circumscribe his 
own freedom in the payment of debts he might be com- 
pelled to contract. So, whoever might enter the Cabi- 
net now must face the inevitable, and be ready to reach 
for his hat and walking-stick at the stroke of noon on 
the 4th of March. 

The choice of Mr. Foster was, perhaps, in view of all 
the circumstances, a happy solution of the difficulty ; 
for, thanks to the familiarity of the new Secretary with 
the business of his Department, it assured to diplomacy 
and foreign commerce protection against the perils 
either of neglect or of any sudden and violent change 
of policy. The difficulty itself, however, ought never 
to have existed. It was the fruit of a vicious system 
of political barter which is unworthy of our country and 
our age. 

An incoming President of a different partisan com- 
plexion from his predecessor may with good reason 
prefer to surround himself with advisers whose loyalty 
to the economic principles just approved by a majority 
of the people at the polls is beyond question. What he 
does in this way, he does as the representative of his 
party in the broader and better sense. But the case 
is very different with a President whose election is 
accomplished by no revolution in popular sentiment, 
and to whom his fellew citizens have paid the rare 
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compliment of a summons to repeat his four years’ ex- 
periment in statecraft. He is not forced to consider 
how he can best execute the will of a great party newly 
risen to mastery. Every radical change which is so far 
of his own initiating that he is able to give warning of 
it months in advance, is obviously made, not in submis- 
sion to a passing public necessity, but in deference to 
some personal interest or in fulfillment of a compact. 

In justice it must be confessed, with however much 
regret, that Mr. Harrison’s attitude and action in this 
matter are not unprecedented. Other Presidents have 
given tacit countenance to reports of their intention 
to dispense the highest offices in their gift as rewards 
for personal devotion in a campaign, and have proved 
the truth of these stories at a later stage. Nor can the 
present Chief Magistrate be ignorant of the fact that 
one of the heaviest burdens his friends have had to bear 
in his defence has been the scandal attaching to an ap- 
pointment in his own official household, following im- 
mediately in the wake of the appointee’s collection of a 
campaign fund of extraordinary size. The evil, in short, 
is not individual but general. It has grown so familiar 
that even those whom we most respect for their good 
citizenship in the main, ignore its manifestation as too 
familiar for comment. Probably nothing will awaken 
the rank and file of the people to its full import till some 
man is chosen for a stop-gap who falls a good way short 
of being either so competent orso reputable as Mr. Fos- 
ter. Then we shall witness a grand revolt against the 
long-standing abuse which, toward the close of an ad- 
ministration, is liable to leave the highest of appointive 
offices to be filled by a makeshift because the men best 
fitted to administer its duties are afraid to do so with 
the hazard of a ‘‘ new deal ’’ ahead. 








Origin of the Written Ballot in America. 


FROM DOUGLAS CAMPBELL’S “‘ PURITAN IN HOLLAND.” 
N the Netherlands, as in America, the first use of the 
secret written ballot seems to have been in the Re- 
formed churches, where the people elected their own 
ministers and officers. Its earliest appearance of which 
I can find any trace is in the Provincial Synod held at 
Alkmaar for North Holland in 1573. There the presi- 
dent and secretary for the ensuing year were elected by 
this process. 

In America, the written ballot first appears in the 
election of a minister for the Salem church in 1629. 
There were two candidates for the position of minister: 
one, Mr. Skelton, was a pronounced separatist before 
leaving England; the other, Mr. Higginson, had never 
got beyond non-conformity. The congregation selected 
Mr. Skelton, using for his election the system prevail- 
ing in the Netherland churches, of which fact few of 
them could have been in ignorance. The next appear- 
ance of the written ballot was in the election of a Gov- 
ernor for the colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1634. John 
Winthrop, after four years of service, had become un- 
popular, and had a rival for his office in the person of 
Thomas Dudley, who had been an officer in the Dutch 
army. Adopting here, as in the Salem church, the 
Netherland system, which by its secrecy did much to 
avoid the ill-feeling engendered by an open vote, Dud- 
ley was elected over his competitor by what was called 
at the time ‘‘ voting papers.’’ The colony in the next 
year provided by statute that ‘‘ voting papers’’ should 
thereafter be used in the election of chief magistrates, 
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His Grandfather’s Example. 


O* the 4th of March, 1841, William Henry Harrison 

entered upon his duties as President of the United 
States. In aspeech made before his inauguration he 
had set forth some views on the subject of political 
activity and party patronage quite at variance with the 
notions then prevailing among victorious politicians ; 
and, as soon as practicable after he had taken his seat, 
Daniel Webster, his Secretary of State, addressed a 
circular letter to the head of each of the executive 
Departments, beginning: 

‘«Sir:—The President is of opinion that it is a great 
abuse to bring the patronage of the federal Gov- 
ernment into conflict with the freedom of elections ; 
and that this abuse ought to be corrected wherever it 
may have been permitted to exist, and to be prevented 
for the future. 

‘*He therefore directs that information be given to 
all officers and agents in your Department of the public 
service that partisan interference in popular elections, 
whether of State officers or officers of this Government, 
and for whomsoever or against whomsoever it may be 
exercised, or the payment of any contribution or assess- 
ment on salaries or official compensation for party or 
election purposes, will be regarded by him as cause for 
removal. 

‘‘Tt is not intended that any officer shall be restrained 
in the free and proper expression and maintenance of 
his opinions respecting public men or public measures, 
or in the exercise, to the fullest degree, of the constitu- 
tional right of suffrage. But persons employed under 
the Government, and paid for their services out of the 
public treasury, are not expected to take an active or 
officious part in attempts to influence the minds or votes 
of others, such conduct being deemed inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Constitution and the duties of public 
agents acting under it; and the President is resolved, 
so far as depends upon him, that while the exercise of 
the elective franchise by the people shall. be free from 
undue influences of official station and authority, opinion 
shall also be free among the officers and agents of the 
Government.”’ 

These straightforward words stirred the politicians of 
the day to the wildest pitch ofexcitement. Unhappily, 
the President by whose direction they were put forth 
did not live to see his order carried into execution. 

Had Benjamin Harrison issued such a warning at the 
beginning of the present administration he would doubt. 
less have had a chance to turn out several rebellious 
office-holders, for the good of the country and his own 
comfort. 

It is not too late to issue one now. If there is any 
virtue in an honorable ancestry, the best way to recognize 
it is to follow the ancestral precedent of brave deeds. 
There is a splendid chance for the President to show 
that he inherits some of Old Tippecanoe’s spirit as well 
as his name. 








wa amr HALL,’’ says the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
‘*is the most powerful coterie of organized 
criminals that ever dominated the life of any civiliza- 
tion. It makes and un-makes judges and juries. It 
feeds and breeds on vice and crime. With merciless 
iron heel it crushes the weak, intimidates the half- 
hearted and defies the strong. It is the one withering, 
blasting curse of the city’s life,”’ 









Reform Interests in New York. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

EW YORK, August 10.—The New York Civil Service 

Reform Association is giving considerable atten- 

tion to the operation of the lawin the municipal system 

of New York City, and will probably have a number of 

amendments to the general State act to urge upon the 
next legislature. 

That there are defects in the existing law as now en- 
forced is undoubtedly true. To locate these and to de- 
termine the means of doing away with them will be the 
object of special effort through the summer and fall. 
The committee on legislation has been instructed to 
proceed officially in the preparation of such amend. 
ments as may be required. 

The Association is still in correspondence with Mayor 
Grant in the matter of the officers and inspectors of the 
Street Cleaning and Building Departments, the majority 
of whom have been taken from the Civil Service system by 
the construction placed upon recent acts of the legisla- 
ture. It is asked that these—some two hundred and 
fifty in all—be reclassified, and, in the event of a final 
direct refusal, the Association has a pretty strong case 
to present for the consideration of the public. 

The action of the Association in regard to the viola- 
tion of the State law by the Railroad Commission, and a 
similar protest by the State Commission against laxity 
in other departments, have led to an important action on 
the part of Comptroller Campbell. As stated in my last 
letter, the Comptroller had refused in many instances to 
sign the warrants of State employees illegally appointed 
without examination. He has now adopted a form of 
blank, to be filled out by heads of departments in all 
cases where new appointments are made, showing that 
such appointments have been made in accordance with 
the State Civii Service regulations ; and he will require 
the possession of such a certificate by every person claim- 
ing the salary of a classified position. 

This method, if strictly enforced, ought to do away 
very largely with future opportunities for dereliction. 
It will certainly be of material advantage in the exami- 
nation of the state of the service contemplated by the 
Association. The action of the Comptroller is largely 
due to the efforts of the State Commission and the codp- 
eration of Governor Flower. 

The reclassification of the illegaliy retained employ- 
ees of the Railroad Commission, promised the Associa- 
tion some time ago, has not as yet been announced. 
In point of the number of employees affected, this par- 
ticular shortcoming would not appear as one of the grav- 
est sort, but, as an indication of a laxity which might 
have been general under the old order of things, the 
Association regarded it as important and will continue to 
treat it and each similar instance in the same way. An 
illegal employment of the Commission’s entire clerical 
force was proven and a promise of immediate compli- 
ance with the law obtained. 

These positions are classified as ‘‘ competitive’’ ; and 
the character of the certificates held by the employees 
on the next pay-roll of the Commission will furnish the 
first test of the efficacy of the Comptroller’s new plan. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Secretary Tracy’s 
merit system, measured by the effects visible in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard on a recent inspection made at the 
instance of the Civil Service Reform Association of that 
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In September the reformed system will have been in 
operation for a year, and a full report of its practical 
success will be made by the Association, and presumably 
by the Navy Department as well. Political favor seems 
to have disappeared entirely as a factor in the conduct 
of the yard. Men are registering daily as applicants for 
positions in ninety-four trades, and an examination of 
the books of the labor bureau of the yard reveals an 
apparently uniform fairness. Assistant Secretary Soley 
is most active in promoting this reform. 


The Case of Consul Ryder. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
epee een N. Y., August ro.—It is with great sur- 

prise that the friends of Henry B. Ryder of this 
State, United States Consul at Copenhagen, have read 
in the press despatches an announcement that he has 
confessed the truth of the charges of embezzlement 
which have been heaped up against him in the Danish 
courts. 

Ryder is an appointee of President Johnson’s. He 
was formerly in the customs service, but the clerical 
duties of his desk were found to be too exacting for a 
man who had to keep one hand on his throat most of 
the time. In the civil war, where he made an excellent 
record for bravery, he was severely wounded in the 
neck. The only means of saving his life was by under- 
going tracheotomy, and he has breathed through a silver 
tube for some thirty years. 

He is a German by birth. When he was sent abroad 
in 1857 it was to Chemnitz, where I believe he had no 
trouble, but in 1874 President Grant transferred him to 
his present post. Almost from the day of his transfer 
he has been made a target for assault, largely on ethnical 
grounds. Charges of misdoing have repeatedly been 
circulated through the press, which, when sifted, proved 
to be without foundation. Most of them have been 
traced to the ambition of certain naturalized Danes to 
go back to their own country as official representatives 
of ours. They could have endured seeing any man of 
their own race in one of the coveted consulships, but 
they had no patience with the presence there of a nat- 
uralized citizen of other extraction. 

It is the discovery of this interested motive in so 
many instances, that has made the Department of State, 
as well as the former friends of Mr. Ryder in this neigh- 
borhood, loath to believe the latest accusations against 
him. If it be true that he has fallen, his fate must be 
laid at the door of the spoils system in our foreign 
service. A consul of moderate tastes, assigned to a city 
where living is cheap, would be under no temptation to 
steal if he knew that his tenure was secure during good 
behavior. It is the feeling that a pack of spoilsmen are 
after his place, and that he must make all he can in a 
little while, which demoralizes many a man of honest 
antecedents and impulses when he gets into the public 
service. R. N. C. 











A Worrtny Emutation.—If the two political parties in 

Massachusetts can be induced to enter into a rivalry 
for the purpose of seeing which will outdo the other in 
promoting the cause of Civil Service Reform, those of our 
public-spirited citizens who in years past have toiled 
early and late, and often with seeming small show of 
success, for the promotion of this cause, will have good 
grounds to congratulate themselves. Boston Herald. 
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The Boys’ Congress at Chautauqua. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., August 8.—Men being but 
children of a larger growth, and every healthy 
American boy having at some time a notion that it would 
be a nice thing to do his share in framing the laws and 
moulding the political history of the nation, what a 
clever idea it was on the part of Prof. W. K. Wickes, 
principal of the High School at Syracuse, New York, to 
prepare the lads assembled at Chautauqua for their future 
political duties by giving them a little training as ama- 
teurs in the earnest discussion of public questions, as well 
as in the technical methods of legislation! His Boys’ 
Congress has been one of the features of the season here, 
and has inspired interest alike in old and young. The 
sessions of the Congress have been liberally attended by 
adults as spectators, on whose minds the plan has taken 
such hold that it would not be surprising if, in the course 
of another year, Professor Wickes were invited to organ- 
ize a Men's Congress on the same basis. 

The origin of the scheme goes back more than a dozen 
years, when, as principal of a school in a small city in 
northern New York, Professor Wickes turned a then ex- 
isting debating society into a National Congress, com- 
posed of Senators and Representatives. 

‘‘T had grown thoroughly tired,’’ he said to a friend 
the other day, ‘‘ of hearing the flail of boyish eloquence 
ever descending upon the same old flooring of ques- 
tions—Julius Cesar against the World, Poverty versus 
Riches, etc., etc. But this Congressional organization 
did not last long, for our numbers were quite limited ; 
and, moreover, I own that I did not then realize the 
possibilities which were latent in the plan. 

‘« Four years ago,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I went to Syracuse 
to take the principalship of the High School. I found 
there a debating club composed of boys and girls. But 
there was no real, genuine fellowship-life in it. Insome 
cases there were even personal enmities, rivalries, and the 
spirit of faction. Anything but sats, I thought, among 
schoolmates, whose after-memories of this period should 
be the pleasantest of their lives! So I told the girls 
they might form a literary society; and I invited the 
boys to form a Congress, the plan of which I tried to ex- 
plain to them. Boys and girls were alike reluctant to 
give up the old organization. But I told them it must 
go, explaining why, and soon their good sense triumphed. 
The girls retained the name of the old organization, the 
Lyceum—it is a very flourishing literary society to-day— 
and the boys became the S. H. S. Congress.’’ 

‘* Did you make the session work strictly practical ?’’ 
he was asked. 

‘© At first,’’ he answered, ‘‘the Congress did State 
work—originating and debating bills such as might 
properly come before a State legislature, and hence some- 
what local in character and more get-at-able by un- 
trained statesmen. But this lasted only fora little while, 
and the Congress soon took up that national work which 
now it has carried on for four years with remarkable 
continuity and success. The members draw up for 
themselves bills on any subject of present or prospective 
national interest, and debate them in parliamentary 
fashion and in strict parliamentary form—to the end that 
the boys may have stirred within them intelligent, 
strong, sincere love for their native land and a good 
rudimentary understanding of her institutions.’’ 

The form of the Congress is a division into Senate 
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and House, with a presiding officer for the former and 
a Speaker for the latter. It is the duty of the Presi- 
dent and of the Speaker to put the question, in their re- 
spective houses, on all bills after discussion is ended. 
The Senate and House sit in one room and discuss all 
bills as one body, though the vote is taken by separate 
houses, no bill becoming law without the consent of 
both. The advantages of this one-room plan lies in the 
fact that the entire organization is thus kept under the 
watchful eye of the presiding officer—in the case of the 
Syracuse Congress the principal of the school—who al- 
ways presides except when the Congress goes into com- 
mittee of the whole, and who, at the close of each meet- 
ing, passes a kindly yet searching criticism on the pro- 
ceedings which he has witnessed. The list of bills dis- 
cussed during the four years’ existence of this Congress 
would be too long to be recited here, even if it were 
available ; but local testimony will abundantly bear out 
the statement that, as the result of such discussions and 
work, there have gone forth from the S. H. S. Congress 
not less than one hundred young men equipped with an 
ability to discuss the public questions of the day which 
the rank and file of our voting citizens might well envy. 

The Boys’ Congress at Chautauqua is generally simi- 
lar in style and scope tu the one which has been in suc- 
cessful operation in Syracuse. It meets three times a 
week, and has been in session for nearly five weeks. 
Senate and House are well supplied with members. Al- 
though the Congress idea is a new one at Chautauqua, it 
has already given excellent promise of fulfilling the de- 
sign expressed by its constitution: To give knowledge 
of, and power to apply, parliamentary law ; to enlarge 
and strengthen knowledge of great public questions ; 
and to foster the spirit of a true American patriotism. 
As samples of the sort of bills and resolutions which 
have been discussed, I select a few at random from the 
actual record : 


NO I. AN AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


The President and Vice-President of the United States shall 
hereafter be chosen by direct vote of the people—the voters in 
each State being such, and such only, as by the laws of the State 
are entitled to vote for said officers But this amendment shall 
not affect the manner of voting in the Presidential election of 
November, 1892. 

NO. 5. A JOINT RESOLUTION. 


WHEREAS, The City of St. Johns, Newfoundland, has been 
laid waste by fire, con thousands of its citizens thereby made 
homeless, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States, through their representa- 
tives in Congress assembled, do, in token of international sym 
pathy, hereby appropriate the sum of $100,000 for the relief of 
said sufferers. 

NO. II. A BILL TO PENSION CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Sec. 1. Each and every officer in the Civil Service of the 
United States who shall have served as such for a period of 
thirty years, either consecutively or collectively, shall receive, 
in consideration of long and faithful service, the sum of $50 per 
month, to be paid said officer until his death, and to be con- 
tinued thereafter to the family of the deceased for a period of 
five years. 

Sgc. 2. The above named pension shall be paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury upon warrant of the Pension Committees of 
the Senate and House, based upon proof, satisfactory to said 
Committees, of the actual and faithful performance of civil duties 
for the period hereinbefore named. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect as soon as passed. 

NO. 13. A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 

Resolved (the House concurring), That the Secretary of State 
be instructed, on behalf of the United States Government, to 
invite the rulers of all South American Republics to an All- 
American Congress, to meet in Washington in May, 1893, for the 
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purpose of cunntocins such questions of government as may 
properly come before the Congress. 


The Boys’ Congress will celebrate its adjournment 
with a public entertainment on Thursday next. 

One secret of Professor Wickes’s success has been the 
genuine personal enthusiasm he has thrown into his 
work among the lads. There are some obstacles still to 
be overcome, and some crudities of method still to be 
refined out of his scheme; but he is moving in the right 
direction, and such a spirit as he has already shown is 
bound in time to overcome all difficulties. We may 
have cause yet to thank him for sowing the seed which 
is to raise up in the country acrop of earnest young 
politicians in the broadest, best, most honorable sense 
of the term. | A 


Cost of Running the Government. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—Can you not, in your next issue, give us the 

figures showing the cost of Government per capita 

by decades down to 1860, and the cost per capita since? 
New York City, July 21. D.. =. 


«*, We append the gross expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, as stated in the finance reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, grouped by decades, and in a corre- 
sponding column the population of the United States, 
as given in each census. Our correspondent can calcu- 
late the per capita expenditure from these data: 





Population at Gross 
Decades. Latter Date. Expenditures. 
1791—1800 5,308,483 $ 99,165,371.78 
1801— 1810 7,23 >,881 133,269,683.19 
1811—1820 9,633 822 322,667,211.57 
1821—1830 12,866,020 229,324,961.48 
1831—1840 17,069 453 304,257,676. 17 
1841—1850 23,191,876 390,783,850. 10 
1851—1860 31,443,321 678,200,605.84 
1861— 1870 38,558,371 8,347,329,336.28 
1871—1880 50,155,783 6,841,965,005 21 
1881—1890 62,622,250 5,541,296,029 55 





For Distributing Mr. Curtis’s Address. 


N order to distribute throughout the country the ad- 
dress recently delivered in Baltimore by the Hon. 

George William Curtis, it was calculated that a fund of 
three hundred dollars was needed. Mr. J. Hemsley 
Johnson consented to receive contributions of any 
amount, from a half-dollar upward. 

The following sums have been received thus far: 

Through Moorfield Storey— 





Previously acknowledged _-------------------------- $105 00 
From other sources— 

Previously acknowledged ..... .... -. ....- .......5.---. 9200 
(es Sp oS een 
RIE Re as Sie cee een sae, 
PN ho oc an a i webencvenecan, mee 
Ronettes. soppam.—..... ..-.-. ee 10 00 
I ec a ea eer ae 2 00 
I I a sk sven ad ca tori onan dpe cacccocapnaitaan IO 00 

| Re ne ee aC ee $219 00 


Mr. C. A. Lewis of Indianapolis has undertaken to do 
the work of distribution in Indiana at his own expense. 
About $100 is still needed to make the distribution 
elsewhere complete. 

Further contributions for this purpose, which will be 
acknowledged in the columns of Goop GOVERNMENT, 
may be sent to J. Hemstey Jounson, Esq., 11 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md, 
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Young Men to the Front. 


|? is noteworthy that the young men in American col- 

leges, although discussing questions of governmental 
science to some extent in their debating clubs, rarely pay 
these topics so much attention in their graduating 
speeches. When they do, their fondness seems to be 
rather for the tariff or the currency problem than for 
the simpler and more philosophical subject of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. Inquiry at twenty of the leading institu- 
tions in all parts of the country this summer discovers 
the fact that at only one of them did political morals 
figure distinctly on the commencement program. At 
Bowdoin two of the speeches touched such matters at 
different points, but to the same general purpose. From 
one of these—an address entitled, ‘‘Should Young Men 
Go into Politics?’’ by Mr. Henry Crosby Emery of Ells- 
worth, Me.—we extract a few spirited passages: 

‘‘In granting that our politics are corrupt, it is not 
granted that they must be so, nor that in our modern 
system the patriot has no place. What is this which we 
call politics? Is it but a rich field of corruption, fertil- 
ized by ambition, or will it, with honest effort, bring 
forth good fruit? Is it a mine of mere dross, or does it 
contain veins of a purer metal? The answer is evident. 
Whatever may disgrace our politics at certain times and 
in certain places, that politics have been and can be 
pure, is shown by both past history and present facts. 
Politics do not necessitate corruption. In the whole 
system of American government no power need be put 
to unjust use ; no office need become a means for private 
gain, or a bribe to purchase party votes. 

‘« If you who complain of political corruption admit so 
readily that our politics can be cleansed, to whom does the 
task belong? Assuredly, to the young men of to-day. 

Men who have held their offices for years, and 
have kept their names untarnished while this network 
of bossism and jobbery has been slowly rising, will not 
exert their strength in new lines of advance. Chilled 
by conservatism, they lack the fervor of reform. The 
very purity of their records makes them passive. Why 
should men who have won an honorable fame in legis- 
lation, diplomacy or finance, be called upon to purify a 
system which has not tainted them. A new life, a 
spirit of boldness, almost of rashness—must be sent 
through the arteries of our politics, and to be bold is 
the province of youth. Young men are not merely the 
germs from which are developed men of wisdom and 
maturity. They have a mission of their own, and this 
mission is to supply the energy of progress. Guide the 
movement, perhaps they cannot. Drive it they can and 
must. The engineer without his engine is powerless ; 
so, for progress, the wisdom of experience needs the 
energy of youth. 

‘«T ask once more, Why do you discourage any young 
man from entering politics? If you believe that a re- 
form must come, and come through young men, why are 
not your sons and brothers the men for such reform? 
To-day corruption sits in public places, and asks, in the 
words of her greatest exponent, ‘What are you going to 
do about it?’ And what are we going to do about it? 
Shall we look upon our young men as weaklings, and, to 
guard them from this danger, keep them out of the fight ; 
or shall we urge them to enter the political field not 
only with honest principles, but with the courage to up- 
hold them till politics are everywhere made honorable, 
and ‘politician’ is no longer a term of reproach?”’ 












































August 15, 1892. 


Memoranda. 


5 getceage this and the next issue of Goop GOVERN- 

MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: Cincinnati, August 
17, Departmental and Indian services, and August 18, 
Railway Mail Service ; Louisville, August 20; St. Louis, 
August 23, Departmental and Indian services, and August 
24, Railway Mail Service; Springfield, Ill., August 26 ; 
Nashville, August 30; Decatur, Ala., September 1; 
Memphis, Tenn., September 3; Juneau, Alaska, and 
Sitka, September 6, to be conducted by the local boards; 
Little Rock, Ark., September 6; Baltimore, September 
6, for copyists only, and September 7 for clerks only— 
supplementary examinations, but no specials, in either 
case; Holly Springs, Miss., September 8 ; Jackson, Miss., 
September 10; Fargo, N. D., September 10; Bismarck, 
N. D., September 13; Elmira, N. Y., September 13; 
Shreveport, La., September 13 ; Albany, September 15 ; 
Miles City, Mont., September 15 ; Dallas, Tex., Septem- 
ber 15. Circulars and full information concerning 
examinations may be obtained without expense by appli- 
cation to John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S.C. S. C., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

—The opponents of the Single Tax policy in Hyatts- 
ville, Md., have applied to the Circuit Court for a 
mandamus to compel the Town Commissioners to re- 
store personal property and improvements on land to 
the assessment-roll, but been defeated. They have 
appealed. In the course of the struggle there has been 
brought to light an old order issued by President Grant, 
and still unrevoked, forbidding officers and employees of 
the executive Departments to hold municipal or State 
offices. Two of the Commissioners, like a large share 
of Hyattsville’s male population, are in Government 
employ. 

—Gen. I. J. Wistar of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard is moved by the recent riots in that State to sug- 
gest the establishment of a paid State constabulary, with 
a military organization, and trained for both preventive 
and repressive service, but ‘‘ rigidly protected from the 
interference of party politics.’’ It is believed that such 
a force could make effective headway, not only in Penn- 
sylvania but in many other States, against forms of law- 
lessness with which the local authorities seem powerless 
to cope. 

—Col. Smith A. Whitfield has resigned his office as 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, and will retire on 
October 1. He will retain an indirect connection with 
the postal service in private life, as director of a com- 
pany which manufactures nickel-in-the-slot machines 
for supplying the public with stamps. 

—The expiration of the first session of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress left ‘‘hung up’’ the usual number of 
novel measures, aimed at the revolutionizing of certain 
features of the Civil Service, and most of them will prob- 
ably never be heard of again. A salary-reduction bill 
introduced by Representative Otis of Kansas provides 
that ‘‘ no officer of this Government, civil or military, 
or upon the retired list, shall receive from the United 
States as compensation for personal services a sum in 
excess of $5,000 per annum, to be paid monthly.’’ The 
most noteworthy feature of this measure rests in the fact 
that Mr. Otis’s own salary is just five thousand dollars, 
and his retrenchment scheme stops at that limit. A yet 
more radical bill fathered by Mr. Otis provides for 
the abolition of the office of Postmaster-General alto- 
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gether, and the creation of a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, who shall’ combine the conduct of the postal sys- 
tem with ‘‘ general oversight of all matters of. trans- 
portation within the United States or upon the high 
seas where the United States has an interest.’’ 

—Representative Baker of the same State proposes a 
reduction in the salaries of all Government officers 
drawing more than $1,000 a year. In his bill the Pres- 
ident is cut down in salary from $50,000 to $25,000 ; 
the Vice-President from $8,000 to $5,000 ; Cabinet Offi- 
cers from $8,000 each to $6,000; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court from $10,500 to $7,000; Associate Jus- 
tices from $10,000 to $6,500 ; Speaker of the House from 
$8,000 to $5,000; Senators and Representatives from 
$5,000 to $3,000. 

—tThe Postoffice Committee of the House has thrown 
out as unsustained the charges made by Samuel F. Leake, 
implicating Postmaster General Wanamaker in a ‘‘ deal”’ 
for supplying the postoffice in Philadelphia with pneu 
matic tubes of a certain patent. 

—By an act passed last month, the surfmen in the 
Life-Saving Service are to have their pay raised to $65 a 
month while actually employed, and keepers to $go0a 
year, except the keepers of houses of refuge, who are 
to get $600. 

—The employees of the New York city postoffice are 
to hold a fair in aid of the establishment of a pension 
fund. 

—Lowdermilk, the old bookseller, has come into pos- 
session of a very perfect copy of the Supplement to Vol- 
ume 43 of ‘‘ Niles’ Register,’’ containing the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798-1799, the great debate 
of 1833 in the United States Senate, ‘‘ and many other 
papers relative to the Constitution and Government of 
the United States, State Rights and Nullification.’’ 

—Hayden has just picked up a couple of copies of 
‘The Partisan Leader,’’ which purports on its title-page 
to have been written by Edward William Sydney, and 
printed by James Caxton in 1856. Actually, its author 
was N. Beverly Tucker of Virginia, and it was brought 
out in Washington, in 1836, by Duff Green. It is one 
of those horoscopic romances which tell, as history, the 
events of twenty years to come; and in this case the 
secession of the Southern States is the basis of the story. 
Hayden has also unearthed a bound volume containing 
sixty-seven different pieces of Confederate music pub- 
lished in the South during the civil war. 

—The President issued, on the 21st of July, a procla- 
mation ‘‘recommending to the people of the United 
States the observance, in all their localities, of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, on 
October 21, 1892, by public demonstration and by suit- 
able exercises in their schools and other places of as- 
sembly.”’ 

—There will soon issue from the Puck press a specia 
edition, limited to three hundred copies, of a collection 
of fifty of Joseph Keppler’s cartoons, numbered and 
signed, with explanatory text by H. C. Bunner. The 
pictures will not be printed in their original colors, but 
in quiet, transparent tints, and will be reduced in size 
and elegantly bound. The subscription books are now 
open. 

—A revised edition of W. H. Herndon’s ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln,’’ in two volumes, with new illustrations and 
an introduction by Horace White, is to be brought out 
by the Appletons. 

—The first volume of the ‘‘ History of the New World 
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Called America,’’ by Edward John Payne of Oxford, has 
just appeared in England. 

—Articles in the current periodicals, likely to be of 
special interest to the readers of Goop GOVERNMENT, 
are: ‘* The Ends of the Century—How They Differ and 
How They Blend,’’ by Jane de Forest Shelton, in the 
Magazine of American History; ‘‘ Historic Moments— 
Driving the Last Spike of the Union Pacific,’’ by Sid- 
ney Dillon, in Scribner's; ‘‘ Politics and Fair Play,’ 
and ‘‘A National Convention,’’ in Harper's Monthly ; 
‘« Townsend Harris, First American Minister in Japan,”’ 
by William Elliot Griffis, in the At/antic ; ‘* Municipal 
Government—a Corporate, not a Political Problem,”’ 
by Frank Morison, in the Forum; ‘The Convention at 
Minneapolis,’’ by Murat Halstead, in the Cosmopolitan ; 
‘* Popular Crazes,’’ and ‘‘ What is Patriotism ?’’ in the 
Century; ‘*‘ Business in Presidential Years,’’ by F. B. 
Thurber, and ‘“‘ Party Conventions,’’ by Senator Morgan, 
in the North American Review. 

—In New York City and Brooklyn, Neighborhood 
Societies and Health Protective Associations are be- 
coming popular among housekeepers. Each member 
pledges herself to keep her own home and the street 
in front of it free from unwholesome nuisances and 
litter, to burn loose paper and garbage instead of put- 
ting it into the ash-barrel, and to cleanse and beautify 
her yard. The societies collectively discuss and report 
upon the faithfulness with which street cleaners and 
scavengers attend to the duties for which they are paid 
out of the public purse. 

—A complete statement of the number of employees 
under the federal Government is in course of prepara- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission for its next annual 
report. Representative Andrew, in his report to the 
House on his bill to exclude political influence in the 
employment of laborers, estimated the force employed 
in the executive branch to be 170,484; in the legisla- 
tive branch about 1,700 and in the judicial branch about 
3,700. He endeavored to include only actual Govern- 
ment employees performing regular service and receiving 
pay and excluded about 78,000 persons in the Post Office 
Department who were merely nominal assistant post- 
masters without pay, contractors and sub-contractors. 
The total force of the Post Office Department, however, 
is 104,363. Those employed at the Department proper 
and in its subordinate bureaus number 1,346; in the 
special mail service, 1,530; mail messenger service, 
6,910; Railway Mail Service, 6,042 ; postmasters, 63,865; 
clerks in postoffices, 12,729; letter carriers, 11,941. In 
addition to the above are the contractors for carrying 
the mail, with compensations, fines, deductions, etc., 
numbering 19,933, and distributed as follows: railway 
service, 2,261; steamboat service, 124; star service, 
17,548. The contractors are fewer in number than the 
routes, as many contractors serve each several routes. 
The Commission's statement will show, in the entire 
classified Civil Service, 36,650 persons ; those subject to 
competitive examination, 30,726; and laborers, etc., 
classified, 3,354. 

—Mrs. Preston B. Plumb of Kansas has set a note- 
worthy example to widows of members of Congress who 
are left with abundant means of support, by declining an 
appropriation of five thousand dollars inserted in the 
general deficiency bill. Her explanation was simply 
that she did not need the money. 

—Twenty clerks were to have been appointed this 
week, without examination, to work in the Sixth Audi- 
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tor’s Office for six months at forty dollars a month. 
Their papers had been all made out, at the dictation of 
Senators, Representatives and other great men, when it 
was suddenly discovered that Congress had by some ac- 
cident omitted to appropriate any money for their sala- 
ries, and the disappointed beneficiaries were dispersed 
to their homes. 


ew Disie. 


N his one small volume entitled ‘‘ Direct Legislation by 
the People,’’ Nathan Cree has brought within the com- 
pass of less than two hundred pages the principal argu- 
ments in favor of a more direct participation by the 
people in the actual work of legislation. The most con- 
spicuous examples of this participation, of course, are 
the Swiss ‘‘ initiative’’ and ‘‘ referendum,’’ and it is 
these that are recommended as the best models for 
American imitation. Mr. Cree describes the Swiss sys- 
tem, reprinting the text of the federal law relating to 
the referendum, and also contributes drafts of such con- 
stitutional amendments and State laws as would be nec- 
essary to put the same plan in operation here. He pro- 
poses that every voter be given the right to deposit pro- 
jects of laws in the ballot-box ; that, when any particu- 
lar plan receives the support of a majority of the voters, 
the legislative body be required to pass a bill to carry 
it into effect, which shall be submitted to electorate at 
a second election ; and that all bills not of an urgent or 
private nature be ratified by popular vote before go- 
ing into effect. In view of the fact that about fifteen 
thousand bills are introduced in asingle session of Con- 
gress, and several hundreds or thousands more in every 
State Legislature, the practicability of acompulsory ref- 
erence of even those of a public nature to popular vote 
may be open to question, but Mr. Cree directs his rea- 
soning to prove at least the right of the people to be con- 
sulted if they ask to be. 

Under such a system it is contended that excuse for 
all our present elaborate party machinery would disap- 
pear ; and, instead of maintaining standing armies of 
politicians to secure the election of legislators pledged 
to embody certain policies in laws, the laws themselves 
would be submitted directly to the sovereign power by 
a single operation. There would be no possibility of 
misinterpreting the result of*an election. Under the 
existing practice the politicians themselves are unable to 
agree concerning the meaning of such a party revolution 
as that of 1890. They are still disputing whether it was 
the tariff act, or the elections bill, or the size of the ap- 
propriations, or the new House rules, which produced 
the result; or, indeed, whether the people were not 
simply discontented with things in general and wanted 
a change. All that is definitely known is that a certain 
number of ballots were cast for certain candidates and 
against others at the polls. ‘‘ Nothing certain is at- 
tained by this mode of naming the representatives,’’ 
says Mr. Cree, ‘‘ except that the phase of party opinion 
held at the moment of election by the electors choosing 
a representative majority has a chance to become domi- 
nant in the government.’’ And it may be asked how 
we are to know what particular phase of opinion on any 
given subject is held by the majority of voters even at 
the moment of election, when every party platform covers 
twenty subjects, any one of which, if presented as the 
sole issue, would cause a rearrangement of parties. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers, Chicago. 
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